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Gov.  JNO.  M.  STONE, Ex-Officio  President. 

Hon.  W.  H.  SIMS,  Secretary. 

Trustees  whose  Term  Expires  in  1894. 

Dr.  LEA  WILLIAMSON, Courtland. 

Hon.  JNO.  F.  SMITH,  ........  Barnett. 

Hon.  T.  B.  GRAHAM,  ........  Forest. 

Trustees  whose  Term  Expires  in  i8g6. 

Hon.  GEO.  G.  DILLARD, Macon. 

Hon.  W.  G.  YERGER,  ........  Greenville. 

Hon.  W.  H.  SIMS, Columbus. 

Trustees  whose  Term  Expires  in  i8g8. 

Hon.  J.  McC.  MARTIN, Port  Gibson. 

Capt.  D.  L.  SWEATMAN,  .......  Winona. 

Lieut.-Gov.  M.  M.  EVANS,  . ....  Moss  Point. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  W.  H.  SIMS,  Chairman. 

Hon.  GEO.  S.  DILLARD. 

Hon.  J.  F.  SMITH. 

TREASURER. 

Capt.  J.  J.  Evans,  Jackson. 


FACULTY,  INSTRUCTORS,  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 


ROBERT  FRAZER,  LL.  D.,  President. 

MISS  M.  J.  S.  CALLAWAY,  Lady  Principal. 

MISS  PAULINE  V.  ORR,  Mistress  of  English  and  Elocution. 
MISS  MINNIE  PASLAY,  Mistress  of  Latin. 

MISS  L.  GRAHAM  CROZIER,  Mistress  of  Modern  Languages. 
MISS  M.  J.  S.  CALLAWAY,  Mistress  of  Mathematics. 

MRS.  ANNE  C.  PEYTON,  Mistress  of  Philosophy  and  History. 
MISS  HELEN  M.  QUINCIIE,  Mistress  of  Natural  History,  Chem- 
istry and  Physics. 

MISS  S.  C.  McLAURIN,  Mistress  of  Industrial  and  Decorative  Art 
and  Oil  Painting. 

MISS  RUTH  ROUDEBUSH,  Mistress  of  Book-Keeping  and  Pen- 
manship. 

rMISS  NANCY  B.  BROOKS,  Mistress  of  Phonography,  Telegraphy 
and  Type-Writing. 

MISS  JEFFIE  JOHNSON,  Mistress  of  Scientific  Cutting  and 
Making  Garments. 


MISS  LULA  FITZPATRICK,  Instructor  in  English  and  Elocution. 
MISS  MARY  BOONE  BYNUM,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

MRS.  HARDINIA  B.  POWELL,  Instructor  in  Industrial  and  Dec- 
orative Art. 

MISS  MINNIE  F.  BLACK,  Mistress  of  Music. 

MISS  CORINNE  KENDALL,  Instructor  in  Music. 


MR.  JOHN  A.  NEILSON,  Proctor  and  Book-Keeper. 
MRS.  M.  A.  EDWARDS,  Housekeeper. 

MISS  KATE  DUFFEY,  Assistant  Matron. 

MRS.  A.  D.  WHITFIELD,  Superintendent  of  Laundry. 


INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE  AND  COLLEGE 


OF 

MISSISSIPPI 


Intelligent  Motherhood  the  best  provision  for  Intelligent  Citizenship. 


To  this  school  belongs  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  State  institution  ever 
founded  for  the  education  of  women.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  conviction  of  “ a Mis- 
sissippi woman”  that  State  provision  for  the  higher  education  of  young  men,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  claims  of  young  women,  is  unfair  in  principle  and  unwise  in  policy. 
Fortunately  this  conviction  came  to  a mind  not  to  be  daunted  by  difficulties  nor 
discouraged  by  delays;  and  so,  after  years  of  persistent  effort,  this  Mississippi 
mother  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  State  Legislature  pass  a bill  creating 
"The  Industrial  Institute  and  College  for  the  Education  of  White  Girls  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences." 

The  original  bill  was  approved  March  12th,  1884.  To  secure  the  location  of  the 
school  for  Columbus,  the  town  gave  property,  in  land  and  buildings,  valued  at  Fifty 
Thousand  Dollars,  and  in  addition,  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  in  money. 

The  first  session  opened  October  22d,  1885.  From  the  beginning  the  success  of 
the  school  has  been  extraordinary  (see  Appendix,  p.  — ),  the  wise  forecast  of  its 
establishment  becoming,  year  after  year,  more  and  more  unquestionable. 

Other  Southern  States  are  following  the  lead  of  Mississippi  in  this  regard  ; and 
the  number' of  inquiries  that  come  about  the  working  of  the  I.  I.  & C.  indicate  a 
growing  interest  in  the  matter  of  State  provision  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 


ORIGINAL  BILL. 

AN  ACT  to  create  and  establish  an  Industrial  Institute  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  a College 
for  the  education  of  white  girls  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Section,  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  That 
an  Industrial  Institute  and  College  is  hereby  established,  for  the  education  of  white 
girls  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Mississippi  Industrial 
Institute  and  College  for  the  Education  of  White  Girls  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
in  the  arts  and  Sciences,  and  shall  be  located  and  organized  as  hereinafter  provided- 
Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Governor  of  the  State  shall  nominate 
and  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  person  from 
each  of  the  congressional  districts  of  the  State,  and  two  from  the  State  at  large,  to 
be  Trustees,  and  to  serve  as  such  for  six  years.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be 
assembled,  in  consequence  of  their  first  appointment,  they  shall  be  divided  equally 
into  three  classes.  The  term  of  the  first  class  shall  expire  two  years  from  the  date 
of  their  appointment ; the  second  class  four  years  from  the  date  of  their  appoint- 
ment ; and  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  their 
appointment;  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year.  If  vacancies 
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happen  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  Governor  may  make  temporary  appoint- 
ments, until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature.  The  Governor  shall  be  ex-officio 
a member  of  said  board  of  trustees,  and  shall  act  as  president  thereof  in  all  of  their 
meetings,  when  present,  but  in  his  absence  they  may  choose  a president  pro  tern. 
Five  of  the  trustees  of  the  board  shall  be  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  furnish  a certifi- 
cate to  each  trustee  within  ten  days  after  his  appointment,  notifiying  him  that  he  has 
been  so  appointed  ; and,  if  any  trustee  fail  for  the  space  of  thirty  days  to  inform  the 
Governor  of  his  acceptance,  then  his  appointment  shall  be  void,  and  his  place  shall 
be  filled,  as  heretofore  provided  in  cases  of  vacancy. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  Institute  and 
College,  and  their  successors  in  office,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
body  politic  and  corporate,  and  shall  have  a common  seal,  shall  sue  and  be  sued, 
contract  and  be  contracted  with,  and  may  own,  purchase,  sell  and  convey  property, 
both  real,  personal  and  mixed. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Governor  shall,  as  ex-officio  President, 
convene  the  Board  of  trustees  of  said  Institute  and  College,  to  consider  any  business 
connected  with  the  same  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  do  so ; that  the 
said  trustees  shall  elect  a secretary  of  the  board,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  record, 
in  a well  bound  book,  all  of  the  proceedings  had  by  said  board,  and  shall  be  allow- 
ed such  compensation  for  his  services  as  the  board  may  deem  proper.  That  the 
State  Treasurer  shall  be  ex-officio  treasurer  of  said  board  of  trustees,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  secure  and  safely  keep  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  Mississippi  Industrial 
Institute  and  College  for  the  education  of  white  girls  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  disburse  the  same  under  the  orders  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  board  of  trustees  shall  possess 
all  the  power  necessary  and  proper  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
them,  viz : the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a first-class  Industrial  Institute 
and  College  for  the  education  of  white  girls  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  at  which  such  girls  may  acquire  a thorough  normal  school  educa- 
tion, together  with  a knowledge  of  kindergarten  instruction,  also  a knowledge  of 
telegraphy,  stenography  and  photography  ; also  a knowledge  of  drawing,  painting, 
designing,  and  engraving  in  their  industrial  application ; also  a knowledge  of  fancy, 
practical  and  general  needle-work;  and,  also,  a knowledge  of  book-keeping,  with 
such  other  practical  industries  as  from  time  to  time,  to  them  may  be  suggested  by 
experience,  or  tend  to  promote  the  general  object  of  said  Institute  and  College,  to 
wit  : fitting  and  preparing  such  girls  for  the  practical  industries  of  the  age. 

Sec.  7.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  board  of  trustees  shall  appoint  a presi- 
dent and  professors  of  said  Institute  and  College,  and  such  other  officers  as  they 
may  think  proper,  to  put  the  same  in  successful  operation,  and  shall  make  such 
laws,  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  said  officers  as  they  may  deem 
advisable.  They  shall  regulate  the  rates  of  tuition,  together  with  the  course  of  dis- 
cipline necessary  to  enforce  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  all  officers,  profes- 
sors and  students.  They  shall  divide  the  course  of  instruction  into  departments,  so 
as  to  secure  a thorough  education,  and  the  best  possible  instruction  in  all  of  said 
industrial  studies,  selecting  careful  and  efficient  professors  in  each  department ; and 
shall  adopt  all  such  by-laws  and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  all  the  purposes  and  objects  of  said  institution. 
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Sec.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  trustees  appointed,  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  shall  receive  as  compensation  for  their  services  their  actual  expenses 
incurred  in  attending  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees,  payable  out  of 
any  funds  belonging  to  said  Institution  and  College. 

Sec.  9.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That,  as  it  is  the  object  of  this  act  to  establish 
said  Institute  and  College,  with  as  small  an  outlay  annually,  as  is  consistent  with 
the  object  to  be  attained,  and  the  revenue  of  the  State,  the  said  trustees  shall  prepare 
a general  plan  of  said  Institute  and  College,  together  with  the  necessary  depart- 
ments, dormitories  and  outhouses.  Also,  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  necessary  school 
furniture,  including  cost  of  buildings  and  department  appliances;  and  shall  build 
and  establish  in  any  one  year,  only  such  houses,  dormitories,  and  departments,  as 
they  may  deem  for  the  best  interest  of  said  institution,  and  of  greatest  practical 
importance. 

Sec.  10.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  board  of  trustees  shall  organize 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  their  appointment;  and 
they  shall  immediately  after  their  organization,  proceed  to  procure  by  purchase,  or 
donation,  a site  for  the  location  of  the  said  Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and 
College  for  the  education  of  white  girls  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  In  the  selection  of  said  site  the  trustees  shall  look  to  the  convenience  of 
the  people  of  every  section  of  the  State ; also  the  facilities  for  going  to  and  from 
said  institution,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  different  sites  proposed, 
and  shall  locate  the  same  at  the  place  where  most  advantages  are  offered  ; provided, 
the  location  shall  be  at  a place  known  to  be  healthy,  and  free  from  annual  epidemics  ; 
and  provided,  that  said  trustees  shall  give  notice  for  sixty  days  in  three  newspapers 
published  in  this  State,  that  they  will  receive  proposals,  and  examine  sites  before 
locating  said  institution. 

Sec.  11.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That,  so  soon  as  said  institution  is  prepared  to 
receive  pupils  or  students  in  three  or  more  departments  of  the  industrial  studies 
hereinbefore  enumerated,  the  said  trustees  shall  apportion  to  each  county  its  quota 
of  scholars,  on  the  basis  of  the  educable  white  girls  in  the  State  and  several  counties  ; 
and  the  several  superintendents  of  education  in  the  counties  shall  advertise  in  some 
newspaper  published  in  such  county;  and  after  expiration  of  two  weeks  from  such 
advertisement,  shall,  by  and  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  such 
county,  commission  such  number  of  white  girls  to  said  institution  as  such  county  is 
entitled  to.  The  presentation  of  such  certificate,  under  the  seal  of  the  board  of 
supervisors,  to  the  president  of  said  institution,  shall  entitle  the  persons,  so  com- 
missioned, to  admission  into  said  institute,  with  all  its  privileges,  for  the  course  of 
studies  selected. 

Sec.  12.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  for 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated, for  all  the  purposes  of  this  act,  or  so  much  thereof,  as  may  be  necessary,  out 
of  any  funds  in  the  State  treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated.  The  same  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury  by  the  board  of  trustees,  on  vouchers  audited  by  the  board 
and  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  filed  in  the  Auditor’s  office.  Such  vouchers 
shall  contain  a clear  and  full  statement  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  given. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  vouchers,  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  shall  draw  his 
warrant  on  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  as  funds  may  be 
needed,  to  pay  the  officers  and  professors  of  said  college  or  institute,  or  for  any 
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other  necessary  and  proper  object,  connected  with  building,  buying  site,  and  proper- 
ly equipping  said  institution,  with  everything  needed  in  each  department. 

Sec.  13.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  said  board  of  trustees  shall  determine  and 
fix  the  salaries  of  each  officer,  employee  and  professor  in  said  institute;  provided, 
the  salaries  of  the  professors,  in  any  one  department,  shall  not  exceed  those  now 
allowed  to  professors  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Sec.  14.  Be  it  farther  enacted,  That  this  act  take  effect  and  be  in  full  force 
from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved,  March  12th,  1884. 


ACT  OF  FEBRUARY,  1890. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  That 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Industrial  Institute  and  College  for  white  girls  may 
provide,  under  proper  rules  and  regulations,  for  conferring  degrees,  awarding  diplo- 
mas and  granting  certificates  as  rewards  and  honors  for  learning  or  skill  to  the  pupils 
of  said  institution,  and  to  such  girls  as  have  already  attended  the  same  ; Provided, 
That  no  honorary  degree  shall  ever  be  granted  in  the  name  of  said  Institute  and 
College. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  girl  who  may  have  been  or  may  be  appointed  under  existing 
laws,  to  said  Institute  and  College,  shall  be  permitted  to  finish  the  course  upon 
which  she  has  entered  or  may,  but  in  no  case  shall  free  tuition  be  allowed  to  any 
pupil  for  a longer  term  than  four  years. 

Sec.  3.  The  act  entitled  “An  act  to  apportion  the  students  at  the  A.  & M.  College 
and  the  Industrial  Institute  and  College  to  the  several  counties  of  this  State,  and  for 
other  purposes,  approved  March  5,  1888,”  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed, 
so  that  the  students  of  said  colleges  shall  be  apportioned  and  the  appointments  be 
made  according  to  the  acts  creating  said  colleges  respectively,  (i.  e.,  March,  1884, 
for  the  I.  I.  & C.) 

Sec.  4.  If  the  pupils  apportioned  to  any  county  shall  fail  and  neglect  to  enter 
the  college  within  four  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  first  session  after  receiving 
their  appointment  under  existing  laws,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  of  the  county  in  which  such  pupil  or  pupils  reside,  to  appoint  others 
from  such  county  in  the  place  of  such  pupil  failing  to  enter  said  college.  And  if  the 
pupil  or  pupils  last  appointed  shall  fail  to  enter  said  college  within  three  weeks  after 
her  or  their  appointment,  then  the  places  of  such  pupils  may  be  filled  by  other  girls 
appointed  from  other  counties  already  having  their  quota  for  the  term  ending  in  the 
June  next  following,  in  the  order  of  their  application,  who  shall  have  the  same  rights, 
privileges  and  benefits  for  the  time  being  as  would  have  been  enjoyed  by  those 
whose  places  are  so  filled;  Provided,  that  if  the  failure  and  neglect  aforesaid  shall 
be  due  to  the  illness  of  the  pupil  in  default,  or  any  member  of  her  family,  or  by 
reason  of  any  epidemic  then  prevailing  or  threatened,  she  shall  be  permitted  to  enter 
and  take  her  place  in  said  college  whenever  such  cause  is  removed.  And  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Superintendents  of  Education  of  the  counties  where  pupils  are 
detained  by  any  of  the  last  mentioned  causes  to  so  notify  the  president  of  said 
College. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 
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Courses  of  Study. 


To  meet,  in  some  measure,  the  divers  wants  of  students,  the  school  offers  three 
Courses  of  Study,  viz : A Business  Course  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  indus- 
trial pursuits  ; a Normal  Course  for  those  desiring  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State,  and  a College  Course  for  those  who  aim  at  broad  and  thorough  culture  as 
the  basis  of  future  usefulness. 


I.  Business  Course. 

Note. — The  figures  in  parenthesis  denote  the  number  of  recitations,  of  one  hour 
each,  per  week.  For  text  books,  etc.,  see  under  Detailed  Statements. 

The  studies  of  this  course  occupy  three  years. 

In  the  third  year  the  amount  of  required  work  is  lessened  in  order  that  students 
desiring  special  work  in  Industrial  Arts  may  have  opportunity  therefor.  Those 
whose  time  is  not  occupied  in  this  way  must  give  three  hours  a week  to  some  addi- 
tional subject  approved  by  the  faculty. 

First  Year. — I B.  C. — English  (4);  History  (4) ; Mathematics  (4) ; Free  Hand 
Drawing  (2)  ; Penmanship  (2). 

Second  Year. — II  B.  C. — English  (3)  ; Fhysiology  (3) ; Mathematics  (4) ; History 
(3):  Free  Hand  Drawing  (2). 

Third  Year.- — III  B.  C. — English  (3);  Mathematics  (4);  Physics  (2)  ; Philoso- 
phy (3)- 


II.  Normal  Course.  . 

THREE  YEARS. 

First  Year. — Section  A. — English  (3) ; Mathematics  (4) ; Latin  (4) ; Physiology 
(3);  Free  Hand  Drawing  (2). 

Second  Year. — Section  B. — English  (3) ; Mathematics  (4) ; Latin  (4) ; Physics 
(2) ; Civil  Government  (1);  Pedagogics  (1). 

Third  Year. — Section  C. — English  (4I  : Mathematics  (4) ; Philosophy  ('3  ; Peda- 
gogics (2);  General  Review  (2). 


III.  College  Course. 

Freshman  Class. — English  (3)  ; Mathematics  (4) ; Latin  (4) ; History  (4). 

Sophomore  Class. — English  (4) ; Latin  (3) ; Modern  Languages  (4) ; Mathe- 
matics (4). 

Junior  Class.- — English  (4) ; Latin  (3)  ; Modern  Languages  (4) ; Mathematics 
(2) ; General  Chemistry  (3  . 

Senior  Class. — English  (2);  Physics  (2);  Philosophy  (3);  Practical  Chemistry 
(4);  Natural  History  (3);  *Electives  (2.) 

* Electives — Advance  studies  in  English,  Latin,  Modern  Languages  and  Mathematics. 
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The  foregoing  Courses  of  Study  are  the  result  of  much  careful  thought,  and  of 
the  combined  labor  of  teachers  of  long  and  approved  experience. 

Any  one  of  the  three  is  believed  to  furnish  the  basis  of  a good  education,  if  only 
it  is  faithfully  followed  out. 

Under  proper  restrictions,  involving  the  matter  of  preparation,  students  are 
allowed,  with  the  advice  of  parents,  to  pursue  the  course  of  their  choice.  For  ob- 
vious reasons  they  are  not  allowed  to  make  up  one  for  themselves  by  taking  studies 
front  the  different  courses.  A selection  being  once  made,  it  must  be  adhered  to  ex- 
cept under  peculiar  circumstances,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty,  justify  the 
change.  Experience  teaches  that  a regular  course  is  best  for  the  student,  and  the 
student  herself  soon  learns  to  appreciate  this. 

Whichever  course  is  chosen,  the  pupil  is  required  to  pursue,  in  connection  there- 
with, the  study  of  some  Industrial  Art. 

The  Normal  Course. 

Throughout  the  Normal  Course  special  attention  is  given  to  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. It  is  held  that  success  in  teaching  depends  primarily  upon  the  knowledge  of 
something  to  teach.  But  following  this  there  must  be  an  honest  conviction  of  the 
high  responsibilities  of  the  calling,  with  enthusiasm  in  its  prosecution,  and  then, 
acquaintance  with  the  development  of  educational  science  and  its  best  results. 
A just  estimate  of  the  importance  of  these  conditions  should  form  the  basis  of  all 
normal  work. 

The  fact  that  a large,  and  rapidly  increasing  majority  of  the  teachers  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  are  women,  gives  the  normal  work  in  the  Industrial  Institute  and  College 
additional  importance,  and  earnest  endeavor  is  made  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
this  department. 


Grade  of  the  College. 

Inspection  of  the  Courses  of  Study,  given  above,  and  of  the  Detailed  Statement 
following,  will  show  a marked  advance  upon  the  usual  curriculum  in  Colleges  for 
girls,  especially  in  the  elements  of  a solid  education. 

The  school  is  designed  to  fit  women  for  particular  spheres  and  lines  of  work,  and 
to  open  up  to  her  new  avenues  to  employment  and  usefulness.  It  is  also  intended 
to  improve  her  intellect  by  the  best  methods  which  philosophy  and  experience  sug- 
gest, to  afford  the  broadest  and  highest  culture,  and  to  preserve  and  improve  every 
characteristic  of  refined  womanhood. 

This  high  mission  demands  high  standards,  and  in  maintaining  these  the  patience 
as  well  as  active  co-operation  of  parents  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  Every  incentive 
to  diligence  and  thoroughness  is  offered,  and  corresponding  earnestness  is  expected 
of  every  pupil.  The  object  is  to  secure  to  our  students  accurate  and  adequate  pre- 
paration for  usefulness  in  life.  Let  all  who  seek  admission  bear  in  mind  that  high 
achievement  involves  high  endeavor.  Those  who  are  not  willing  to  apply  them- 
selves with  determination  to  overcome  difficulties  and  to  develop  their  faculties  are 
advised  not  to  enter  this  College.  The  great  advantages  it  offers  can  be  made 
available  only  to  those  who  are  intensely  in  earnest,  and  who  intend  to  perform  a 
life-work  that  is  worthy  of  all  ambition. 


Detailed  Statement. 


ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 


MISS  PAULINE  V.  ORR,  Mistress. 


IB.  C. — The  work  of  this  grade  is  elementary.  It  includes  drill  on  the  leading 
principles  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition,  and  practice  in  intelligent  reading. 

Text  Books  : Knox-Heath’s  Language  Lessons;  Randall’s  Reader. 

II B.  C.  and  Section  A.  Normal. — The  students  of  this  class  study  the  more  diffi- 
cult principles  of  Grammar  and  Composition,  and  are  expected  to  master  the  princi- 
ples of  Grammatical  Analysis.  'In  addition  to  this,  they  begin  a systematically 
arranged  course  of  reading,  or  practical  literary  study,  which  continues  throughout 
the  Collegiate  and  Normal  courses,  and  which  embraces,  during  this  year,  the  study 
of  Bryant,  Longfellow  and  Dickens. 

Freshman,  III  B.  C.  and  B.  Normal. — The  Freshman  year  is  devoted,  in  part, 
to  the  study  of  Rhetorical  principles,  in  part  to  the  application  of  these  principles, 
first,  in  original  composition,  second,  in  the  study  of  several  literary  masterpieces 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  books  used  are  Kellogg's  Rhetoric,  Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Pilgrim's  Progress 
and  Warren  Hastings,  Tennyson’s  Two  Voices  and  The  Dream  of  Fair  Women. 

Sophomore  and  C.  Normal. — The  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  occupies  the  class  during 
the  first  term.  It  is  designed  that  this  study  shall  be  the  basis  for  knowledge  of  the 
historical  development  and  philological  relations  of  our  language.  The  students  are 
required  to  study  carefully  the  Anglo-Saxon  forms  and  constructions,  and  to  com- 
pare with  these  the  usages  of  modern  English. 

During  the  second  term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  an  advanced  Rhetoric  takes  the 
place  of  Anglo-Saxon.  In  connection  with  this  rhetorical  work,  the  course  of  read- 
ing, mentioned  above,  is  continued ; it  includes,  during  this  term,  recitation  in  the 
class-room  on  the  great  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Text  Books  : Sweet’s  Anglo-Saxon  Primer  ; Genung's  Rhetoric. 

Junior. — The  Junior,  or  third  college  year,  is  devoted  to  the  philosophic  study  of 
the  history  and  development  of  English  Literature.  The  course  of  reading  includes 
Chaucer’s  Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale,  Milton’s  Lycidas,  and  one  of  Shakspeare’s 
plays. 

Text  books  : Taine’s  Eng.  Literature ; Carpenter' s Eng.  of  the  XIV  Century. 

Senior. — The  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the  English  language  occu- 
pies the  Senior  Class  during  the  first  term;  the  second  is  devoted  to  the  careful  study 
of  Burke  and  Tennyson. 


Text  books:  Lounsbury’s  English  Language;  Burke’s  Speeches  on  American 
Taxation,  and  Conciliation  ; Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam. 

Lectures,  discussing  the  various  literary  epochs  of  England  and  the  authors 
studied  by  our  Collegiate  classes,  are  given  throughout  the  Course.  It  is  the  aim  of 
this  Department,  aside  from  the  mental  discipline  it  offers,  first,  to  secure  to  the 
young  women  of  Mississippi  a knowledge  of  their  own  language  so  that  they  may 
speak,  write,  and  teach  it  properly  ; second,  to  inspire  them  with  a loving  apprecia- 
tion of  those  great  representative  books,  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  that  form  the 
grandest  achievement  of  the  English  speaking  world. 


LATIN. 


MISS  MINNIE  PASLAY,  Mistress. 


The  Latin  Course  extends  through  four  years,  beginning  with  the  second  Sub- 
Freshman  Class  and  ending  with  the  third  College,  or  Junior  Class. 

The  Language  is  taught  in  the  conviction  that  it  not  only  offers  valuable  material 
for  mental  training  but  is  the  true  medium  through  which  a knowledge  of  Roman 
History  and  Civilization  is  to  be  attained.  Latin  Syntax  is  carefully  studied  through- 
out the  entire  course  as  conducive  to  close  thinking  but  primarily  as  the  key  to  the 
thought  of  the  author. 

The  study  of  Composition  is  pursued  in  connection  with  the  authors  read.  The 
exercises  are  frequently  written  in  class,  the  only  previous  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  students  being  the  careful  study  of  the  passages  on  which  the  Composition  les- 
sons are  based.  This  method  yields  especially  good  results  in  the  lower  classes, 
giving  as  it  does  greater  latitude  than  any  text-book  in  the  adaptation  of  the  exercises 
to  the  individual  needs  of  the  classes.  After  an  easy  handling  of  the  more  important 
principles  of  Syntax  has  been  gained,  the  exercises  are  based  on  passages  unfami- 
liar to  the  class,  and  require  a knowledge  of  the  more  difficult  constructions  and  a 
careful  discrimination  as  to  vocabulary,  orders,  idioms,  etc. 

It  is  our  aim  to  make  students  realize  that  they  are  dealing  with  a great  literature, 
to  arouse  an  interest  for  the  things  pertaining  to  Roman  life,  and  to  excite  a small 
degree  of  love,  at  least,  for  the  masters  of  Latin  poetry. 

In  the  study  of  poetry  prominence  is  given  to  the  literary  side  of  the  language  and 
the  influence  of  classic  upon  modern  poets ; while  especial  attention  is  directed  to 
poetic  constructions  and  metre. 

The  development  of  the  language  is  marked  until  it  reaches  its  highest  perfection 
in  the  Augustan  age. 

It  is  sought  to  bring  pupils  into  close  touch  with  the  social  and  political  conditions 
of  this  period  by  the  study  of  its  two  poets,  Virgil  and  Horace,  by  discussion  of 
points  suggested  by  lesson,  and  by  lectures. 


First  Year. — The  first  term  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  study  of  forms.  There  is 
daily  translation,  at  hearing,  of  Latin  into  English,  and  of  oral  and  written  English 
into  Latin  ; and,  as  a further  means  of  impressing  the  forms  and  constructions  of  the 
language,  we  employ  frequently,  and  with  good  effect,  the  conversation  system — - 
questions  being  given,  and  answers  required  in  Latin.  The  simpler  uses  of  the  sub- 
junctive are  studied  during  the  second  term,  in  connection  with  Latin  Reader. 

Textbooks:  Collar  & Daniell’s  Beginners’  Book,  Smith’s  Latina  Principia, 
part  II. 

Freshman  Class,  or  Second  Year. — The  drill  on  forms  is  continued,  and  the 
student’s  area  of  syntactical  knowledge  gradually  increased  by  notes  from  the 
teacher,  by  close  observation  of  the  authors  studied  during  the  session,  and  by 
regular  lessons  in  Grammar. 

Ccesar  and  Cicero  are  read.  There  is  daily  translation  of  English  based  upon  the 
text.  Weekly  written  exercises  in  Composition  are  required.  Collar’s  Composition 
is  supplemented  by  original  exercises. 

Textbooks:  Kelsey’s  Caesar;  Allen  & Greenough’s  Cicero;  Allen  & Green- 
ough’s  Grammar  ; Collar’s  Composition. 

Sophomore,  or  Third  Year. — Cicero  is  continued,  and  Virgil  is  read  by  this 
class.  Original  Exercises  based  upon  the  text  are  given  weekly.  The  Dactylic  Hex- 
ameter is  carefully  studied,  and  attention  is  constantly  directed  to  the  differences 
between  prose  constructions  and  those  of  poetry.  History  of  Rome  is  studied 
throughout  the  session. 

Text  books  : Allen  & Greenough’s  Virgil,  Allen  & Greenough’s  Cicero,  Allen 
& Greenough’s  Grammar,  Smith’s  Plistory  of  Rome. 

Junior,  or  Fourth  Year. — The  first  Book  of  Livy  is  read  first  term.  Horace, 
second  term.  Lyric  metres  are  taught  in  connection  with  Horace.  Students  are 
drilled  in  sight-reading  throughout  this  year.  As  much  time  as  possible  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  Latin  Literature,  which  is  presented  mainly  in  lectures.  Prose  com- 
position is  continued. 

Textbooks:  Chase  & Stuart’s  Livy,  Chase  & Stuartjs  Horace,  White’s  Latin 
Lexicon. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


MISS  L.  GRAHAM  CROZIER,  Mistress. 


French — First  Year:  Smith’s  Principia,  Part  I ; Grandgent’s  Materials  for 
French  Composition  ; Aubert’s  Colloquial  Drill ; Collet  on  the  Gender  of  French 
Nouns  ; together  with  the  reading  of  volumes  from  the  series  [annotated]  gotten 
out  by  D.  C.  Heath  & Co. 

Second  Year  : Grandgent’s  Composition  and  Aubert’s  Drill  continued  ; Edgren’s 
Compendious  French  Grammar,  Part  2 ; Lamartine’s  Jeanne  d’Arc;  Daudet’s  La 
Belle-Nivernaise ; Fortier’s  Sept  Grands  Auteurs  19  Siecle — with  selections  from 
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Moliere  and  Racine,  free  translation  of  certain  passages  from  Sainte-Beuve,  with 
exercise  of  rendering  selections  from  Matthew  Arnold  and  Hawthorne  into  the 
French. 

German — First  Year-.  Toynes-Meissner’s  Grammar;  Auer’s  Separable  Verb 
and  Use  of  the  Infinitive  ; Harris’  German  Prose  Composition  ; Storm’s  Immensee  ; 
Schiller’s  Der  Geisterseher,  and  the  translation  into  the  German  of  some  short,  sim- 
ple story  of  American  life. 

Second  Year:  Otto’s  Grammar  and  Auer  continued.  The  translation  of  Grimm’s 
Essay,  Rafael  and  Michel- Angelo,  the  re-rendering  of  parts  of  Minna  von  Bernhelm, 
Schiller’s  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Goethe’s  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  so  much  of 
Faust  as  is  expedient,  together  with  selections  from  Nineteenth  Century  authors. 

N.  B. — Ilodge’s  “Course  in  Scientific  German,”  and  other  reference  works  are 
at  disposal  of  pupils  preparing  for  a course  in  the  Scientific  literature  of  Germany. 


MATHEMATICS. 


MISS  M.  J.  S.  CALLAWAY,  Mistress. 


The  First  Section  of  the  Business  Course  [I  B.  C.]  have  Robinson’s  Mental 
Arithmetic  and  Wentworth’s  Algebra,  in  alternating  recitations,  through  both  terms 
of  the  session. 

The  Second  Section  of  the  Business  Course  [II  B.  C.]  and  Section  A.  of  the 
Normal,  study  Wentworth’s  Higher  Algebra,  going,  during  the  second  term,  as  far 
as  Quadratics. 

Ill  B.  C.  and  Section  B.  of  the  Normal  Course-First  Term : Complete 
Wentworth’s  Higher  Algebra.  Second  Term:  Study  Plane  Geometry  [Went- 
worth or  Chauvenel,  Byerly’s  Edition.] 

Section  C.  Normal — First  Term  : Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  [Wentworth]. 
Second  Term:  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  [Wentworth]. 

Freshman  Class. — Studies,  same  as  those  of  III.  B.  C. 

Sophomore. — Same  studies  as  Section  C.,  Normal. 

Junior. — First  Term:  Wentworth’s  Analytical  Geometry.  Second  Term:  Tay- 
lor’s Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

The  end  of  our  methods  of  instruction  in  this  department  is  to  call  forth  the  best 
that  there  is  in  the  student.  We  insist,  first,  on  a thorough  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  student  of  the  underlying  principles  running  through  all  the  lower 
branches  of  Mathematics,  from  Mental  Arithmetic,  through  Algebra — “ Universal 
Arithmetic”  ; second,  on  accuracy  and  neatness  in  all  the  work  done  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

In  the  original  demonstrations  of  Geometry,  and  in  the  solution  of  problems  in 
Algebra  and  the  higher  Mathematics,  the  work  is  not  done  for  the  student,  but  such 
questioning  and  stimulating  guidance  is  given  as  will  render  her  capable  of  the 
solution,  unaided,  of  the  most  difficult  problems  ; and  thus  she  develops  for  herself 
the  power  of  independent  thought.  ' 
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Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  History. 


MRS.  ANNIE  C.  PEYTON,  Mistress. 


The  aim  is  to  awaken  interest,  to  stimulate  thought  and  research,  and  to  develop 
character.  The  old  question,  “ What  is  Truth?”  is  ever  recurring,  and  the  endeavor 
is  to  impress  what  is  Right,  and  what  is  Duty,  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

In  History,  in  addition  to  the  text-book  lesson,  pupils  are  required  to  write  out- 
lines of  important  epochs,  and  short  biographies  of  eminent  men  and  women. 

In  Political  Economy,  special  reference  is  had  to  the  application  of  its  principles 
to  the  development  of  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  Mississippi. 

Text  books  : Outline  Study  of  Man,  or  Body  and  Mind  in  one  System,  Pres’t 
Hopkins;  Christian  Ethics;  Love  as  a Law,  Pres’t  Hopkins;  Political  Economy, 
Wayland-Chapin ; Logic,  Coppee ; General  History,  Myers;  English  Plistory, 
Montgomery  ; American  History,  Montgomery. 

Reference:  Hitchcock’s  Analysis  of  the  Bible;  Stephens’  History  of  the  United 
States;  other  standard  works,  cyclopedias,  etc. 


Natural  History,  Physics  and  Chemistry. 


MISS  HELEN  M.  QUINCIIE,  Mistress. 


Zoology. — Anatomy  of  Invertebrates,  Comparative  Study  of  Invertebrate  and  Ver- 
tebrate Anatomy,  Embryology  of  Vertebrates,  Dissections  of  Vertebrates  and 
Invertebrates. 

Text  book : Orton’s  Comparative  Zoology. 

Each  student  needs  a case  of  dissecting  instruments  and  a good  pocket  lens. 
Microscopes  are  provided  by  the  College. 

Physiology. — Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ; Lectures  on  Hygiene. 

Botany. — Vegetable  Morphology  and  Plant  Description.  Class  work  consists 
largely  of  analysis  of  forty  Phanerogams  and  Cryptogams,  with  use  of  Henlow’s 
Botanical  Charts. 

Text  book:  Youman’s  Descriptive  Botany. 

Physics. — In  Physics  the  Course  will  include  the  elementary  principles  relating  to 
the  General  Properties  of  Matter,  Motion,  Force,  Energy,  Molecular  Force,  Undu- 
lations, Sound,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  Magnetism. 

Text  book:  Gage’s  Physics. 

Chemistry. — [a]  Course  in  General  and  Theoretical  Chemistry ; [A]  Course  in 
Analytical  Chemistry. 
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[a]  This  Course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  properties  and 
relations  of  the  elements  and  compounds,  the  laws  of  combination,  the  meaning  of 
Chemical  Equations  and  the  doctrines  of  Chemical  Philosophy. 

Regular  daily  readings  are  assigned  in  the  text.  These  instructions  are  freely 
illustrated  by  experiments,  for  which  the  College  has  a well  selected  supply  of 
apparatus  and  chemicals. 

Textbooks:  Shepard,  Remsen. 

[ b]  Analytical  Chemistry  will  embrace  a systematic,  progressive  course  of  general 
manipulation,  preparation  of  re-agents,  methods  of  determining  elements  present  in 
simple  mixtures,  determination  of  minerals.  The  Laboratory  and  Lecture  Room 
are  convenient,  well  arranged,  and  supplied  with  water  and  gas.  They  are  also  fur- 
nished with  the  best  modern  improvements,  tables  of  the  most  convenient  pattern, 
hoods,  flues,  etc.,  so  that  students  may  do  analytical  work  without  suffering  from 
vitiated  atmosphere. 


Industrial  Arts. 


In  this  department  provision  is  made  for  thorough  instruction  and  practical  train- 
ing in  Arts  by  which  women’s  opportunities  for  independence  and  usefulness  may 
be  multiplied.  It  embraces  Book-Keeping,  Industrial  and  Decorative  Art,  [Design- 
ing, Modeling,  Drawing,  Wood  Carving,  Oil  Painting,  etc.,]  Cutting  and  Making 
Dresses,  Telegraphy,  Phonography,  Type-Writing,  etc. 

Students,  whether  pursuing  the  business  or  the  College  course  of  study,  are  all 
required  to  take  one  Industrial  Art. 

Any  student,  with  the  advice  of  her  parents,  may  select  her  Industrial  Art;  but 
no  one  will  be  allowed  to  take  Book-keeping  or  Phonography  until  she  shall  have 
sustained  a satisfactory  examination  in  the  Arithmetic  and  English  of  the  first  Sec- 
tion of  the  Business  Course,  or  its  equivalent. 


Industrial  and  Decorative  Art. 


MISS  S.  C.  McLAURIN,  Mistress. 
MRS.  H.  B.  POWELL,  Assistant. 


That  drawing  is  an  important  factor  in  education,  is  now,  more  than  ever  recog- 
nized, since  the  study  of  drawing  leads  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry  and 
accuracy,  to  keenness  of  observation,  and  to  developing  the  imagination,  thus  fos- 
tering invention. 

Even  if  no  direct  use,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  were  to  be  made  of  an 
art-education,  the  habits  of  promptness,  neatness  and  accuracy  developed  by  this 
study  are  invaluable. 


The  object  of  the  Art  education  in  our  school  is:  First — To  give  instruction  and 
practice  in  drawing,  so  that  the  pupil  may  express  her  idea  of  form.  Second — To 
give  such  training  in  Mechanical  Drawing  as  will  enable  the  pupil  to  apply  her 
knowledge  of  drawing  to  Industrial  Art.  By  reference  to  the  course  of  study  given, 
it  will  be  seen  that  thoroughness  and  not  show  is  the  aim  of  the  Department;  such 
systematic  drill  and  thoroughness,  that  a pupil  having  completed  the  course,  will 
be  competent  to  do  independent  work. 

COURSF.  OF  STUDY. 

First  Year,  Freehand  Drazuing. — First  Term.- — Straight  lines;  curved  lines; 
combination  of  lines, — by  dictation  ; 3 hours  per  week.  Mechanical  Drawing  ; 
•Geometric  principles;  2 hours  per  week. 

Second  Term. — Object  Drawing  from  Geometric  solids,  and  from  plants;  3 hours 
per  week.  Perspective  Drawing,  parallel,  angular,  and  oblique ; 2 hours  per  week. 

Second  Year , Designing. — First  Term. — Original  Geometric  work;  Enlarge- 
ment; 2 months,  6 hours  per  week.  Drawing  from  solids;  plant  drawing;  2 
months,  6 hours  per  week. 

Second  Term. — Historic  Ornament ; Conventionalization;  2 months,  6 hours  per 
week.  Applied  design,  the  rest  of  the  term,  6 hours  per  week. 

Third  Year,  Designing  continued. — First  Term. — Applied  design  in  wall  paper, 
oil  cloth,  &c. ; 6 hours  per  week.  Black  and  white  drawing ; 2 hours  per  week. 

Second  Term. — Applied  design  ; 6 hours  per  week.  Black  and  white  drawing; 
2 hours  per  week. 

Pupils  finishing  the  above  course  satisfactorily  may  obtain  a Certificate  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year. 

After  the  first  year’s  work,  if  the  pupil  prefers  she  may  take,  instead  of  Design- 
ing, the  following  course  : 

Second  Year,  First  Term. — Black  and  white  drawing;  simple  work  from  casts, 
masks  and  half  masks  ; 5 hours  per  week. 

Second  Term. — Work  from  casts,  heads,  &c. ; 5 hours  per  week. 

Third  Year,  First  Term. — Work  from  life,  with  cast  work  continued  ; 5 hours  per 
week. 

Second  Term. — Work  from  life,  alternating  with  cast  work;  5 hours  per  week. 

Pupils  completing  this  course  satisfactorily  may  obtain  a Certificate  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year. 

Instead  of  continuing  the  course  in  Black  and  White  for  the  three  years,  the 
pupil  may  begin  work  in  Oil  Painting  the  second  term  of  the  second  year,  if  she 
desires. 

Second  Year,  Second  Term. — Oil  Painting;  Studies;  Still  Life,  alternating  with 
Cast  Work  ; 5 hours  per  week. 

Third  Year,  First  Term. — Studies;  still  life,  with  work  from  casts;  5 hours  per 
week. 

Second  Term. — Still  life  studies,  with  work  from  casts;  5 hours  per  week. 

At  the  close  of  this  course,  Certificates  granted  in  Oil  Painting,  in  Still  Life. 


VIEW  OF  PRESIDENT'S  HOUSE 


If  a pupil  desires  a Certificate  in  Portrait  painting  in  Oils,  she  must  take  the  en- 
tire course  in  Black  and  White. 

Wood  Carving  may  begin  after  the  first  year’s  work  in  Freehand  Drawing,  the 
time  for  granting  Certificates  depending  upon  the  ability  and  skill  of  the  pupil. 
Pupils  will  not  be  allowed  to  remove  work  from  the  College  during  the  session. 


Book-Keeping  and  Penmanship. 


MISS  RUTH  S.  ROUDEBUSH,  Mistress. 


The  course  in  Book-keeping  consists  of  a complete  course  in  Single  and  Double 
Entry,  embracing  Special  Column  Journal,  Retail,  Retail  Coal  Business,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Lumber  Business,  Produce  Commission,  Jobbing,  Installment  Houses 
and  State  Agencies,  Manufacturing,  Joint  Stock  Companies,  Changing  from  a Pro- 
prietorship to  a Joint  Stock  Company,  Banking  and  Commercial  Law. 

Textbooks:  Williams’ and  Rogers’  New  Complete  Book-keeping,  and  Clark’s 
Commercial  Law.  Each  pupil  receives  an  hour’s  instruction  a day. 

The  course  requires  for  its  completion,  from  one  session,  to  one-and-a-half,  of 
close  application. 

In  Penmanship  each  pupil  receives  two  hours’  instruction  a week. 

Putman  & Kinsley’s  “Series  of  Lessons  in  Plain  Writing”  used. 


Telegraphy,  Phonography  and  Typewriting. 


MISS  N.  B.  BROOKS,  Mistress. 


The  Telegraphy  course  may  be  completed  in  one  year.  Certificates  are  awarded 
for  ability  to  receive  twenty-five  words  a minute.  Pupils  are  taught  to  receive  by 
sound.  There  is  no  preparation  out  of  class. 

Graham’s  system  in  Phonography  is  used.  The  course  extends  over  two  years. 
The  first  year  pupils  become  familiar  with  the  principles  and  write  from  moderately 
slow  dictation. 

The  second  year  is  devoted  especially  to  the  acquirement  of  speed,  neatness  and 
accuracy  being  demanded. 

Text  books:  Graham’s  Hand-Book,  Graham’s  First  and  Second  Readers. 

No  Certificates  have  yet  been  awarded  in  Type-writing.  With  only  eight  machines, 
each  pupil’s  opportunity  for  practice  must  be  necessarily  limited. 

Some  learn  to  do  neat  and  rapid  work  in  one  session. 

Text  book:  Barnes’  Caligraph  Instructor. 

Instrument:  Caligraph  No.  2. 


Dress  Making. 


MISS  J.  JOHNSON,  Mistress. 


The  students  entering  this  department  spend  the  first  few  days  in  learning  to  work 
button  holes,  hem-stitch,  blind-stitch,  etc. 

We  use  the  S.  T.  Taylor  system  in  cutting  and  fitting. 

This  system,  based  as  it  is  on  mathematical  principles,  gives  in  the  accuracy  of  its 
proportions  such  graceful  curves  as  to  fit  it  peculiarly  for  the  measures  of  the  human 
body,  and  is  therefore  adapted  for  general  use  in  dress  making. 

From  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils  are  engaged  each  hour  during  the  school  day  learn- 
ing first  to  draft  patterns  by  measurement,  cut,  fit  and  make  dresses.  Most  of  the 
pupils  learn  in  a short  time  to  make  their  own  dresses. 

To  learn  all  that  is  required  in  this  department  takes  from  one  to  two  years. 


MUSIC. 


Pianoforte. — Selections  from  the  following  works,  or  their  equivalents. 

First  Year. — Elementary  technic  and  touch  exercises  for  at  least  one  month  ; 
such  as  correct  position  of  the  hand,  curving  the  fingers,  and  striking  from  the 
knuckle  joint,  developing  a good  Legato  Touch.  Then  such  progressive  exercises 
as  Eckhausen,  opus  63,  books  I and  II,  Lemoine  Studies,  Kohler,  Op.  50;  Czerny, 
Op.  139,  [4  hands]  ; and  with  these  studies,  easy  sonatinas  from  Clementi,  Kuhlau, 
Lichner.  Also,  selections  from  Schumar’s  Album  for  the  Young,  and  other  simple 
works  from  standard  composers. 

Second  Year. — Transposition  of  all  Technical  exercises,  including  Scales,  major 
and  minor,  Triads  of  major  and  minor  keys<  Such  studies  as  Berens,  Op.  61  ; 
books  I and  II,  Kohler,  Op.  178;  Bertini,  Op.  100 ; Heller,  Op.  47  ; eighteen  little 
preludes  by  Bach.  Continuation  of  Sonatinas,  including  Beethoven,  Op.  49,  Nos.  I 
and  II,  Op.  79.  Short  pieces  from  classical  writers,  and  best  modern  composers. 

Third  Year.- — Continuation  of  Technical  work.  Berens  Op.  61,  books  III  and 
IV;  Heller,  Op.  46  and  45  ; Bertini,  Op.  29  ; Duvernoy,  Op.  120;  Small  Figures 
from  Bach.  Easy  works  from  Mozart,  Haydn  and  Beethoven.  Selections  from  best 
modern  composers.  Mendelssohn’s  Op.  72  and  Songs  without  Words. 

Fourth  Year.  Advanced  Technic.  Czerny,  Op.  299  and  636  ; Bertini,  Op.  32; 
Bach’s  Two-part  Inventions;  Classical  Sonatas,  and  pieces  of  moderate  difficulty 
from  standard  composers. 

Fifth  Year. — Cramer  [Bulow  edition],  Czerny,  Op.  740 ; dementi’s  Gradus  ad 
Parnassum  [Tausig  edition],  Heller,  Op.  16;  the  more  difficult  Sonatas  of  Haydn, 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  ; Bach’s  French  Suites ; selections  from  Mendelssohn,  Cho- 
pin, Schumann  and  writers  of  the  modern  school.  Throughout  the  entire  course,  a 
circle  of  systematic  Technical  exercises  must  be  practised  every  day. 
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Harmony  and  Musical  Theory . — A thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  this  branch  of  Musical  Science  is  a prime  necessity  to  every  musical 
student,  and  it  is  urgently  recommended  that  every  member  will,  at  some  period  in 
her  course,  include  Theory  and  Harmony. 

Text  books  : Palmer’s  Piano  Primer  and  Embry’s  Elements  of  Harmony. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

First  Year. — Voice-placing,  formation  and  connection  of  tones.  One  month  is 
given  to  exercises  in  breathing  and  pronounciation,  and  to  study  of  the  scales.  Ex- 
ercises by  Marchesi,  Concone  and  Panofka. 

Second  Year. — Advanced  studies  for  flexibility,  and  trills.  Songs  by  the  best 
composers  ; simple  Arias  from  the  Italian  and  German  Operas. 

Third  Year.— Vocalises  by  Panofka,  Seiber  and  Rossini ; Songs  of  Rubenstein, 
Schumann  and  best  English  and  French  composers. 

Fourth  Year. — Third  year  studies  continued ; study  of  music  by  the  old  masters, 
Italian,  German  and  English.  Selections  from  the  Classic  Operas  and  Oratorios. 

Solfeggio. — Lessons  in  sight  reading  are  given  twice  a week.  The  Normal  Music 
Course  by  Teft  and  Holt  is  used.  This  Course  is  of  great  benefit  to  piano  students 
as  well  as  vocal. 


Examinations. 

At  the  end  of  each  Term  students  must  all  stand  the  examinations  prescribed  in 
the  Courses  of  Study.  None  will  be  permitted  to  discontinue  studies  in  order  to 
avoid  examinations. 

All  class  and  examination  grades  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  100  as  maximum. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  the  student  may  advance  from  one  class  to  another, 
her  standing  in  any  half  year’s  course  is  computed  thus:  her  marks  on  the  daily 
recitations  are  averaged  for  the  session  ; she  is  required  to  sustain  an  examination 
on  the  course.  The  term  mark  is  added  to  double  the  examination  grade,  and  the 
sum  divided  by  three.  If  the  quotient  is  75  or  more,  the  pupil  advances  with  her 
class. 


Certificates  of  Proficiency  and  Diplomas, 

Candidates  for  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in  Industrial  Arts  will  be  required  to 
stand  the  examinations  on  the  Business  Course,  [See  page  8]  the  completion  of  not 
less  than  two  years  of  this  course  being  a necessary  basis  for  any  certificate. 

A Diploma,  with  the  title  of  B.  A.,  is  conferred  upon  students,  who,  having 
maintained  a high  standard  of  deportment,  complete  and  pass  successful  examina- 
tions upon  the  several  studies  of  the  Collegiate  Course.  In  the  Senior  year,  review 
examinations  may  be  required  on  subjects  finished  in  previous  years. 


Reports, 

Bi-Monthly  Reports  are  sent  out,  setting  forth  the  progress  and  standing  of 
students.  The  careful  attention  of  parents  ought  to  be  given  to  these  Reports.  By 
manifesting  judicious  interest  in  them  they  may  do  much  towards  stimulating  the 
best  efforts  of  their  children. 
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General  Instructions  to  Applicants, 

1.  Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  good  health, 
and  must  furnish  certificate  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  To  enter  the  First  Section  of  the  Business  Course  they  must  sustain  a satis- 
factory examination  in  Grammar  School  studies,  to-wit : Reading,  [a  selection]  ; 
Writing,  [estimated  from  manuscripts]  ; Spelling;  Arithmetic;  English  Grammar ; 
Geography;  History  of  the  United  States. 

County  Superintendents  of  Education  are  authorized  to  conduct  examinations 
in  the  foregoing  studies  for  admission,  and  to  furnish  certificates  to  applicants  who 
live  in  their  respective  counties. 

No  other  person  is  authorized  to  conduct  examinations  of  applicants  before  they 
come  to  College.  It  is  hoped  that  County  Superintendents  will  conduct  examina- 
tions of  applicants  with  care,  and  insist  that  they  be  thoroughly  prepared  on  the 
foregoing  subjects. 

The  certificate  of  a Superintendent  of  Education,  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  entitles  a student  to  admission  to  the  College  at  the  beginning  of  the 

session. 

At  all  other  times,  and  when  the  student  wishes  to  enter  an  advanced  class,  she 
must  be  examined  by  the  President  or  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 


Examination  for  Classification-, 

A student  holding  a certificate  of  scholarship  from  her  County  Superintendent 
may  be  classed  in  the  Business  Course , Section  /,  without  further  examination. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  will  be  examined  by  the  College  Faculty  in 
the  following  subjects  : 

I.  English. — Grammar,  Analysis  and  Composition. — As  preparation  for  this 
examination  the  careful  study  of  the  following  text  books  is  advised  : Whitney’s  Es- 
sentials, Meiklejohn’s  Grammar,  Abbott’s  How  to  Parse,  or  Reed  & Kellogg’s 
Higher  I.essons  in  English. 

II.  Latin. — In  Latin  a thorough  knowledge  of  forms,  declension  of  nouns,  pro- 
nouns and  adjectives,  conjugation  of  verbs  regular  and  irregular,  comparison  of  ad- 
jectives and  adverbs,  etc.,  is  necessary. 

An  easy  handling  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  Subjunctive  mood,  as  Subjunctive  in 
clauses  of  purpose  and  result,  indirect  questions,  conditional  sentences,  and  a fami- 
liarity with  the  gerund  and  the  gerundive  constructions,  will  be  required. 

Simple  English  and  Latin  sentences  embodying  the  above  constructions  will  be 
given  for  translation  into  Latin  and  English  respectively.  As  Caesar  is  the  first 
author  read  by  the  Freshman  class,  the  entire  work  of  the  Sub-Freshman  class  is 
directed  toward  this  end.  In  connection  with  Collar  & Daniell’s  Beginner’s  Book, 
“Lives  of  Distinguished  Romans”  is  read  as  preparation  for  Caesar;  therefore, 
those  who  expect  to  try  for  the  Freshman  class  are  earnestly  advised  to  read,  at 
least,  the  first  nine  pages  of  this  portion  [Lives  of  Distinguished  Romans]  of  Smith’s 
Latina  Principia,  Part  2,  or  its  equivalent  of  some  easy  Latin. 

III.  Mathematics. — Arithmetic. — Fundamental  rules,  fractions,  [common  and 
decimal],  denominate  numbers,  percentage  and  its  applications. 


Algebra. — Wentworth’s  Higher  Algebra,  or  some  other  text  book  of  like  grade,  as 
far  as  Quadratics. 

For  the  Higher  College  Classes  candidates  must  pass  satisfactorily  an  examina- 
tion in  all  the  subjects  pursued  by  the  lower  class  or  classes. 


Regulations  G-overning  Entrance  to  Dormitory. 

1.  Former  students  in  good  standing  and  suitable  health  have  precedence. 

2.  New  appointees,  with  certificates  from  County  Superintendents  of  Education, 

stands  next  in  order  of  appointment. 

3.  Appointees  by  President,  to  fill  vacancies  in  counties  not  represented  in  full,  are 

next. 

4.  No  “Special”  student  can  have  Dormitory  privileges  so  long  as  “Regular” 

students  desiring  the  same  are  unsupplied. 

Students  from  other  States  cannot  be  granted  Dormitory  privileges ; but,  by  pay- 
ing a tuition  fee  of  $30  a session,  they  may  be  admitted  into  the  College  with  the 
same  advantages  offered  Mississippi  students  boarding  out. 


Expanses, 

Board. — I.  Board  in  the  Dormitory  is  furnished  to  pupils  at  actual  cost.  A good 
table  is  kept,  the  food  is  abundant,  of  sufficient  variety,  well  cooked,  and  nicely 
served.  Supplies  are  bought  at  the  lowest  wholesale  cash  prices,  and  meat,  milk, 
butter,  etc.,  are  obtained  by  contracts  at  prices  secured  under  competitive  bids. 
The  average  cost  of  Board,  including  furnished  room,  fuel,  light,  washing,  water, 
etc.,  to  Dormitory  pupils  is  less  than  ten  dollars  per  month. 

2.  Board  with  private  families  in  the  city  cost  the  pupil  $12.50  per  month  ex- 
clusive of  washing. 

Tuition. — In  all  Literary  and  Industrial  Studies  tuition  for  Mississippi  stu- 


dents, for  4 years  is FREE 

In  Literary  and  Industrial  Studies,  tuition  for  students  from  other  States,  per 

half  session $15  00 

All  students  pay  a matriculation  fee,  each  year,  of 5 00 

In  Music  the  charges  for  all  students  are  as  follows,  [to  be  paid  in  advance]  : 

Piano,  or  Organ,  per  half  session — individual  lessons 20  00 

“ “ “ “ classes  of  three 15  00 

Voice  Culture,  “ “ 20  00 

Solfege,  “ “ 2 50 

Use  of  Instrument  for  practice,  one  hour  a day,  per  half  session 4 00 

Students  in  Analytical  Chemistry  pay  for  materials  consumed  and  apparatus 
broken. 


Every  student  must  deposit  for  board  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  at  least 
$30.00,  and  must  always  keep  the  amount  of  one  month’s  board  to  her  credit.  No 
pupil  is  allowed  to  fall  behind  in  paying  board.  When  we  discover  that  a pupil  is 
about  to  get  in  debt  to  the  boarding  department,  she  will  be  required  to  withdraw. 
This  is  necessary  to  protect  those  who  pay. 
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All  charges  for  tuition  must  likewise  be  paid  in  advance. 

No  deduction  in  board  or  tuition  will  be  made  for  absence  not  exceeding  two 
weeks,  and  then  only  when  the  absence  is  necessary. 


Work  Df  Students, 

This  work  is  of  two  kinds — required  and  voluntary. 

Required  Work. — The  occupants  of  the  rooms  are  required  to  do  all  the  work 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  nice  order.  The  work  in  the  dining  room,  such  as 
spreading  the  cloths,  putting  on  the  meals,  placing  the  chairs,  washing  plates  and 
dishes,  waiting  on  the  table,  is  required  of  the  pupils.  For  this  work  regular  de- 
tails are  made,  and  each  one,  in  turn,  performs  her  part. 

The  time  spent  by  the  students  in  this  way,  under  systematic  planning  and  skill- 
ful supervision,  disposes  of  this  household  work  promptly  and  well.  It  not  only 
saves  the  hire  of  servants,  thereby  effecting  economy,  but  the  student  sees  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  system,  co-operation,  and  prompt  activity,  and  she  acquires 
habits  that  will  fit  her  for  bearing,  with  greater  ease  and  success,  her  part  in  the 
home  work. 

Voluntary  Work. — Girls  have  the  privilege  of  doing  a part  of  the  work  in  the 
kitchen,  in  keeping  the  rooms  and  furniture  in  a cleanly  condition  and  neat  order. 
They  sweep  the  halls,  recitation  rooms,  Chapel,  music  rooms,  light  the  gas  in  the 
halls  and  dining  room,  and  do  much  of  the  light  work  in  the  laundry.  Students 
also  may  take  in  work  in  the  dress-making  department. 

For  this  voluntary  work  they  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  six  to  ten  cents  per  hour,  [see 
Pay  Roll.] 

There  is  no  disposition  in  the  Institution,  by  word  or  action,  to  disparage  those 
who  work  to  aid  in  paying  their  expenses.  On  the  contrary,  the  President  and 
Faculty  commend  all  the  work  that  is  offered  to  students  as  honorable,  and  praise 
those  who  perform  it  well  The  heavy  work  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry  is  performed 
by  hired  laborers  ; the  machinery  in  the  laundry  is  operated  by  an  engineer. 

Whilst  we  encourage  the  girls  to  work,  we  urge  them  to  regard  their  studies  and 
their  industrial  arts  as  of  paramount  importance. 

When  a student  works  so  much  daily  as  to  be  wearied,  she  loses  ground  in  her 
studies.  Experience  teaches  us  that  girls  generally  cannot  do  more  than  two  hours 
of  the  voluntary  work  daily  without  injury  to  their  class  standing,  their  health,  or  to 
both.  This  amount  of  work,  together  with  what  they  can  do  on  Saturday,  will  en- 
able them  to  earn  about  $4  or  $5  per  month. 

Pay  for  Voluntary  Work: 

Sweeping,  and  work  in  dining  room  or  laundry' — per  hour 06 

Postmistress per  month $ 3.00 

Librarian “ 7-00 

Clerical  work  in  President’s  office,  or  Proctor’s  “ 15.00 

Additional  “ “ “ “ per  hour 1,0 


Health  and  Hygiene, 

The  health  of  students  has  been  good ; no  serious  cases  of  sickness  has  occurred. 

The  most  scrupulous  care  is  taken  to  have  the  premises  clean  and  free  from  local 
causes  of  disease.  Sanitary  laws  are  watchfully  observed,  and  every  attention  paid 
to  the  preservation  of  health. 

A complete  and  satisfactory  system  of  sewerage  for  the  College  buildings  and 
grounds  has  been  effected  under  the  supervision  of  a competent  Sanitary  Engineer. 
It  includes  the  best  safeguards  and  most  approved  appointments,  and  no  labor, 
care  or  means  have  been  spared  to  make  it  perfect  in  all  respects. 

Two  of  the  most  attractive  rooms  in  the  College  are  set  apart  for  the  sick.  Here 
they  receive  every  attention  and  the  most  skilful  nursing,  so  that  it  seldom  becomes 
necessary  to  call  in  a physician.  When  professional  services  are  needed,  students 
are  allowed  to  have  the  physician  of  their  choiee. 

Special  pains  are  taken  in  preparing  food  for  the  sick ; but  when  they  order  costly 
viands  they  must  bear  the  additional  expense. 

In  cases  of  serious  sickness,  parents  will  be  promptly  informed  thereof. 


Library  and  Heading  Rnnm, 

Only  a small  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  At  present  there  are 
some  500  volumes — among  which  are  Chambers’  Encyclopedia,  and  the  Encyclope- 
dia Britannica,  with  other  works  of  reference,  Historical  works  of  Hume,  Macaulay, 
Gibbon,  Prescott,  Green,  Guizot  and  others;  British  Essayists  and  Poets,  and  a few 
standard  works  of  Fiction.  Additions  are  made  from  time  to  time,  and  the  funds 
available  for  this  purpose  amounts  to  about  $500.  A number  of  papers  come  regu- 
larly, and  to  these  also  the  students  have  free  access. 


Societies. 

There  are  two  Literary  Societies,  the  Callaway-Orr  and  the  Peyton,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  the  King’s  Daughters. 

The  design  of  the  Literary  Societies  organized  and  maintained  by  the  students  is  : 

1st.  To  stimulate  intellectual  growth,  to  develop  power  of  expression,  to  give 
their  members  a broader  outlook,  and  to  implant  that  love  of  Truth  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  true  education. 

2d.  As  much  as  in  their  power  lies,  to  place  themselves  in  the  line  of  obtaining, 
and  of  fostering,  that  liberal  education  of  woman  which  the  high  standard  of  the  I.  I. 
and  C.  advocates. 

The  inspiration  and  the  broader  views  which  our  thorough  College  Course  has 
opened  before  us,  and  the  entire  sympathy  of  the  two  Societies  with  this  high  stand- 
ard, are,  we  trust,  prophecies  of  the  better  and  greater  things  that  the  College  and 
our  Societies  will  do  in  the  future. 

Each  Society  has  semi-monthly  meetings  in  Society  Hall,  attended  by  the  Faculty 
and  students,  the  exercises  consisting  of  music — vocal  and  instrumental — recitations, 
original  essays  and  debates. 

The  Peyton  Society  publishes  a monthly  journal,  “ The  Power.” 


Buildings. 

The  Dormitory  is  a massive,  strong,  safe  brick  structure,  three  stories  and  a man- 
sard high,  175  feet  front,  and  running  back  170  feet. 

It  has  a large  well  arranged,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated  dining-room,  capa- 
cious kitchen,  a laundry,  a room  for  soap-making,  boiler  room,  bath  rooms,  water 
closets,  nearly  one  hundred  well  ventilated  rooms  for  sleeping,  a parlor,  and  two 
large  rooms  for  the  sick. 

The  bed  rooms  are  neatly  furnished,  and  accommodate  218  students. 

Connected  with  this  by  a covered  passage  is  the  Chapel  building,  which  is  three 
stories  high.  It  has  a large  assembly  room,  President’s  office,  Secretary’s  office, 
eight  recitation  rooms,  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  and  storage  rooms, 
arranged  with  full  regard  to  convenience,  health,  and  efficient  work. 

These  buildings  have  modern  conveniences,  and  are  warmed  throughout  by  steam, 
supplied  upon  the  low  pressure  system.  By  this  arrangement  we  avoid  the  danger 
arising  from  open  grates,  and  stoves,  as  well  as  from  defective  flues,  the  labor  of 
carrying  coal,  and  kindling  a great  number  of  fires,  and  the  annoyance  of  dust,  ashes 
and  soot  in  the  rooms,  while  the  whole  interior  is  brought,  even  in  the  coldest 
weather,  to  a comfortable  and  healthy  temperature. 

The  desirable  character  of  this  method  of  heating  has  been  demonstrated  during 
extremely  cold  weather,  when  the  mercury  went  to  two  degrees  below  zero. 

The  Dormitory  is  supplied  with  both  hot  and  cold  water.  This  water  is  remark- 
ably pure,  from  a very  large  and  deep  Artesian  well. 

The  buildings  are  all  lighted  with  gas. 

An  easy  running  and  safe  elevator  for  baggage  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Dormitory. 

The  frame  building  which  was  upon  the  ground  when  the  property  was  transferred 
to  the  State,  was  moved  160  feet  in  rear  of  the  present  Chapel,  has  been  remodeled 
and  improved,  and  now  has  twenty-five  rooms. 

It  is  devoted  to  music,  to  painting  and  industrial  arts. 

Steam,  gas  and  water  have  been  introduced  into  the  frame  building  also. 


Situation, 

Columbus  is  a town  of  6000  inhabitants.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  and  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  healthful  towns  in  the  South.  The  land  is  undulating, 
natural  drainage  excellent,  and  the  soil  is  porous.  The  streets  are  broad,  well 
graded,  graveled  and  shaded.  The  College  is  in  full  view  of  the  Georgia  Pacific 
Railway.  A branch  of  the  Mobile  & Ohio  Railroad  from  Arsesia  terminates  at 
Columbus. 
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APPENDIX. 


Extracts  from  the  last  Biennial  Report,  giving  some  Statistical  Information. 


During  the  whole  career  of  the  school,  including  the  present  session,  there  have 


been  enrolled  1,355  pupils. 

Of  these  there  were  in  attendance  for  a period  of  one  session  [or  less] 719 

“ “ “ two  sessions 355 

“ “ “ three  “ 177 

“ “ “ four  “ 75 

“ “ “ five  “ 24 

“ “ “ six  “ 5 

“ “ “ more  than  one  session 636 


1355 

Leaving  out  of  the  count  those  still  at  school  here  and  elsewhere,  there  remain 
less  than  a thousand  to  be  accounted  for. 

Of  the  719  whose  names  appear  on  the  rolls  for  a single  session,  there  are  many 
who  were  in  attendance  but  a few  weeks,  or  months  at  most, — hardly  long  enough 
to  become  identified  with  the  school,  and  fairly  classed  among  its  pupils.  Making 
a reasonable  estimate  for  this  class,  there  would  remain  some  500  who  might  fairly 
be  expected,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  be  turning  their  training  to  good  account. 

According  to  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  the  occupation  of 
those  who  have  gone  forth  from  the  school  is  set  forth  in  the  following  list. 


Insurance  agents 1 

Temperance  workers 1 

In  Missionary  work 2 

Telegraphers 2 

Superintendents  of  Infirmary 2 

Artists 6 


Authoresses  and  Journalists 7 

Dress  makers 15 

Phonographers 24 

Book-keepers . . 27 

Teachers 233 

Married  [Homemakers]  227 


Total  547 


In  addition  to  these,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  are  yet  a goodly 
ber  in  like  manner  well  employed,  of  whom  we  have  received  no  information, 
so  it  appears  that  of  those  who  have  attended  the  school  long  enough  to  catch 
thing  of  its  inspiration,  there  are  few,  if  any,  that  are  not  in  some  way  lend 
hand  for  the  betterment  of  our  day  and  generation. 

Of  the  233  teachers  it  has  sent  forth,  many  »• 
schools  and  colleges,  winning  distinr 


num- 
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any- 


ambition. 
Not  a 
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having  educated  themselves,  are  now  wholly,  or  in  part,  providing  for  the  education 
of  sisters  here,  and  of  brothers  in  the  A.  & M.  College  and  the  State  University. 
All  honor  to  these  proud-spirited  young  women. 

As  to  the  attainments  of  these  workers  and  the  character  of  the  work  they  are 
doing,  the  unsolicited  testimony  of  persons  in  position  to  know  is  given. 

One  of  our  students,  after  completing  the  course  in  book-keeping,  was  employed 
in  one  of  the  largest  banking  houses  in  the  State.  In  a short  time  she  was  promo- 
ted, on  the  sole  score  of  merit,  and  made  head  over  older  clerks,  receiving  the 
unqualified  praise  of  the  president  of  the  bank. 

The  head  of  a large  mercantile  establishment  in  one  of  our  river  towns,  speaking 
of  the  services  of  his  chief  book-keeper,  educated  at  the  I.  I.  & C.,  says:  “ Our 
books  were  never  before  so  well  kept,  and  for  no  consideration  would  we  be  willing 
to  give  her  up.” 

Of  those  who  have  taken  the  course  in  Phonography,  some  half  dozen  are  em- 
ployed as  Court  reporters,  receiving,  in  some  cases,  as  much  as  ten  dollars  a day 
for  their  services. 

At  a recent  reorganization  of  a college  in  Georgia,  the  only  member  of  the  facul- 
ty retained  was  a graduate  of  this  school. 

The  president  of  a South  Carolina  College  for  young  ladies,  declares  one  of  our 
graduates  to  be  “ the  best  teacher  in  the  College.” 

The  President  of  a Mississippi  College  says  of  another  : “ She  has  elevated  the 
grade  and  the  tone  of  the  school  in  every  respect.” 

The  following  extract  is  from  a letter  written  by  an  officer  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  known  Colleges  for  women  in  all  the  land:  “We  have  now  one  of  your 

graduates,  Miss . She  fills  the  position  of  presiding  teacher,  conducting 

several  of  the  highest  and  most  important  classes.  I am  sure  you  have  no  graduate 
who  reflects  greater  honor  upon  her  A/ma  Mater.  She  is  the  best  qualified  and 
best  trained  teacher  we  have  ever  had  in  the  position.  Her  influence  too,  as  a 
teacher,  is  very  fine.  Popular  with  every  one,  she  influences  her  pupils  to  diligent 
study,  high  standards  and  noble  development  of  character.  As  a Christian,  in 
activity,  zeal,  and  consistent  living,  she  stands  forth  prominently  an  example  and 
inspiration  to  all.  Judging  the  I.  I.  & C.  by  its  fruits,  it  is  doing  what  Mississippi 
most  needs,  viz  : training  its  young  women  for  broad  usefulness  in  life.” 

A girl  who  graduated  here,  before  the  course  in  mathematics  was  so  extensive  as 
it  now  is,  was  admitted  to  the  Post-graduate  course  in  mathematics  in  the  State 
University,  and  at  the  examinations  there,  under  a professor  whose  examinations 
were  notably  difficult,  she  attained  the  perfect  grade  of  ioo- — a feat  never  accom- 
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